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PREFACE. 


Having  been  successful  in  my  endeavours  to 
restore  the  Horley  Green  Mineral  Water,  many  years 
so  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  efficacy,  the  following 
observations  are  designed  as  a safe  and  practical 
guide  to  its  use. 

In  the  year  1790,  Dr.  Garnett,  subsequently  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  published  what  was  considered  at 
that  period,  a very  valuable  Treatise  on  the  subject, 
embracing  an  elaborate  analysis,  to  which  in  addi- 
tion a series  of  successfully  treated  cases  by  the 
late  Drs.  Percival  and  W.  Alexander  was  subjoined ; 
since  which  time,  however,  from  one  cause  or  other 
to  which  I need  not  advert,  the  Spa  has  been  per- 
mitted gradually  to  fall  into  comparative  desuetude 
and  neglect,  until  at  length,  more  recently,  it  had 
become  entirely  lost ; numbers  of  people,  notwith- 
standing, visiting  the  place  annually  on  the  three  first 
Sundays  in  the  month  of  May  in  a vain  search  for  this 
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natural  fountain  of  Hygeia.  On  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Granville  to  this  neighbourhood  last  November,  we 
were  unable  to  discern  more  than  the  site  of  the  well 
which  was  enveloped  by  the  ruins  of  the  Spa-house  that 
originally  enclosed  it.  On  removing  these  remains, 
a slender  stream  was  found  flowing  into  its  recep- 
tacle, which  when  tested  with  the  Tincture  of  Gall- 
nuts  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  Prussiate  of  Potassa, 
afforded  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  iron,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  consisted  of  top-waters  infil- 
trating the  shaly  soil  around,  without  any  admixture 
of  the  chalybeate.  After  sundry  efforts  to  divert 
these  foreign  streamlets  into  the  adjoining  field  of 
Mr.  Gledhill,  which  proved  fruitless  in  restoring  the 
genuine  spring,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Drake, 
the  proprietor,  assisted  by  Mr.  I.  Green,  we  dug 
down  to  its  bed,  and  traversed  its  course  some  yards 
under  the  adjoining  hill,  the  property  of  Miss  Walker, 
the  result  of  these  various  explorations  being  the 
discovery  of  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
Treatise,  and  what  will  prove  no  mean  acquisition  to 
our  town. 

In  the  volume  I published  seven  years  ago  on  the 
Scarborough  Waters,  some  new  views  were  advanced 
in  solution  of  that  problem  which  places  the  alleged 
effects  of  spa  waters  at  variance  with  their  known 
nature  and  chemical  composition,  which  led  me  to 
invest  mineral  springs  with  powers  and  effects  on  the 
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animal  economy,  which  although  experienced,  had 
never  before,  I believe,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds 
been  explained.  The  conclusions  I then  arrived  at, 
a subsequent  extended  knowledge  in  their  use  has 
enabled  me  to  confirm : and  1 shall  therefore  make 
a few  extracts  from  the  general  matter  contained 
in  the  work  referred  to,  particularly  since  that  pro- 
duction is  nearly  out  of  print.  A somewhat  similar 
plan  in  the  division  and  arrangement  of  the  subject 
will  also  be  adopted,  as  likely  to  prove  most  conve- 
nient to  the  reader,  the  labour  of  the  author  being 
light,  having  to  treat  of  a chalybeate  instead  of  a 
chalybeate- saline,  of  a strong  ferruginous  spring  in 
lieu  of  a weak  carbonated  one. 

It  may  be  objected  to  Horley  Green,  that,  from  its 
locality  and  want  of  accommodation  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  visitors,  it  is  not  well  adapted 
to  become  a spa  of  general  resort,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  its  present  state  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  observation ; yet  the  great  requisite  must,  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  ever  be  considered  to  reside  in 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  spring  itself,  which 
if  found  efficacious  in  the  alleviation  and  cure  of 
disease,  soon  establishes  on  the  wings  of  fame,  a 
reputation,  in  the  absence  of  which,  more  favored 
sites  are  destitute  of  everything.  Moreover,  situated 
on  the  sloping  side  of  a romantic  valley  at  a conve- 
nient distance  from  Halifax  the  centre  of  our  great 
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manufacturing  industry,  it  seems  well  suited  to  the 
class  of  complaints  most  prevalent  among  our  popu- 
lation, and  the  walk  or  drive,  in  many  cases,  will 
prove  a useful  auxiliary  to  a course  of  the  water.  It 
differs  too  from  the  carbonated  chalybeates  in  what 
may  be  considered,  under  the  circumstances,  an  im- 
portant quality,  that  of  bearing  carriage  if  well  corked, 
so  that  it  may  be,  as  formerly  was  the  case,  trans- 
mitted in  bottles  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ; or 
should  the  day  prove  unpropitious,  the  course  will 
not  be  interrupted  though  the  invalid  may  not  in 
person  visit  the  well. 

The  recent  analysis  of  this  water  by  Mr.  West,  of 
Leeds,  is  introduced  and  adopted  throughout  this 
essay,  as,  from  his  well  known  skill,  experience  and 
accuracy  in  this  branch  of  chemistry,  likely  to  inspire 
general  confidence  and  public  respect.  His  results 
will  be  found  dissimilar  from  those  of  Dr.  Garnett  in 
several  ingredients,  as  well  as  in  their  respective 
quantities,  illustrating  the  fact  that  mineral  waters, 
in  common  with  other  material  bodies  in  nature,  obey 
certain  physical  laws,  and  are  continually  undergoing 
change,  no  two  analyses  of  the  same  spring,  per- 
formed at  different  periods,  ever  being  found  exactly 
to  correspond. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  which  will 
attend  the  progressive  advancement  of  this  Spring 
into  public  confidence  may  be  expected  to  arise  from 
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its  indiscriminate  use,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  calculated,  as  with  the  very  best  remedies  when 
inappropriately  administered,  to  throw  discredit  on  its 
proper  application.  As  is  the  case  with  every  other 
active  remedy,  it  may  prove  useful  or  otherwise  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  taking  it  and  the  condition 
of  the  body  at  the  time.  The  occasional  abuse  of 
this  chalybeate  furnishes  a strong  argument  of  the 
necessity  and  practical  utility  of  this  Treatise,  which 
though  it  may  shew  many  traces  of  hasty  production, 
will  it  is  hoped  prove  a useful  manual  and  sufficient 
guide  in  ordinary  instances. 


Lord  Street , June  5th,  1840. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANALYSIS,  EARLY  HISTORY,  &c. 


Tales  preecipue  sunt  aquae,  qualis  terra  per  quam  fluunt .-Pliny, 


The  Water  of  this  Spaw  issues  from  the  shale 
immediately  below  the  clay,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Shibden  Valley,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
Horley  Green,  an  estate  long  possessed  by  the  old 
family  of  the  Drakes’,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  I. 
Green,  and  a mile  and  a quarter  north-east  of  Halifax. 

It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a plantation 
half  way  down  the  hilly  ridge,  and  commands  a pretty 
view  of  part  of  the  Dale  to  the  north  ; and  to  the 
south,  far  beyond  the  embankment  which  intersects 
it,  and  constitutes  the  Bradford  Road.  Surrounded 
by  a picturesque  and  verdant  country,  with  footpaths 
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winding  in  all  directions,  inviting  the  stranger  to 
pursue  their  peaceful  tracks,  the  locality  of  this  Spaw 
is  such  as  to  present  almost  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  well  calculated,  as  an  auxiliary,  to  promote  the 
efficacy  of  the  water. 

The  soil  of  the  neighbourhood  consists  chiefly  of 
clay,  and  the  sub-strata  alternate  in  shale,  coal  beds, 
clay,  and  sandstone  grit.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  is 
so  common  that  green  vitriol  works  were  erected,  at 
no  great  distance,  some  years  ago.  The  pyrites, 
moistened  and  widely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for 
some  days,  suffers  decomposition,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  uniting  with  the  sulphur  and  iron  forms  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  prot- oxide  of  iron,  which,  when  com- 
bined, become  copperas,  afterwards  to  be  dissolved, 
decanted,  and  evaporated  into  crystals. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  in  common  with 
most  hilly  districts,  abounds  with  springs,  whose 
foreign  ingredients  are  derived  immediately  from  the 
soil  out  of  which  they  issue ; and  when  they  exude 
from  a sandy  gravel  or  silicious  matrix,  are  very 
pure,  and  have  a greater  specific  gravity  than  other 
terrestrial  waters.  The  town  water  is  of  this  kind, 
and  for  purity  and  fitness  for  domestic  purposes  is 
seldom  excelled.  There  are  several  springs  in  the 
Parish  which  are  called  spaws,  and  have  probably 
formerly  been  stronger  in  saline  impregnation  than 
they  are  found  to  be  at  the  present  day.  The  Spaw - 
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Well,  a quarter  of  a mile  south  of  Elland,  a sample  of 
the  water  of  which  was  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Hammer- 
ton,  is  the  best  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
holds  in  solution  sulphuret  (hydrosulphuret)  of 
sodium,  or,  in  common  parlance,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  a free  alkali,  and  is  therefore  suited  to 
some  forms  of  Dyspepsia ; and  its  use  might  be  ex- 
tended to  Cutaneous  disease , if  a teaspoonful  of  Epsom 
salt  or  Seidlitz  powder  were  added  to  the  daily  dose. 
Below  the  Cragg  in  Erringden  is  another,  slightly 
charged  with  the  same  gas,  but  nearly  free  from  all 
saline  matter.  Mr.  Rawson’s,  up  above,  is  said  to 
be  similar.  There  are  the  St.  Helen  s Holy  Well , in 
Stainland ; the  Swift  Cross  Spaw,  in  Soyland  ; the 
upper  Ellistone’ s Farm  Well , in  Greetland ; the  Petri- 
fying well , at  Shelf ; and  the  Booth-dean  Spawf  near 
the  Rocking-stone,  in  Rishworth.  The  last  seems  to 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  Druids ; and  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  the  worship  of  springs  was  a very 
common  custom  among  the  ancients.  A superstitious 
veneration  of  them  prevailed  even  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  early  Christians  invested  these  foun- 
tains, especially  such  as  possessed  medicinal  power, 
with  a sacred  character,  dedicating  them  to  particular 
saints,  to  whose  merits  any  cures  effected  were  of 
course  ascribed.  These  several  springs,  however, 
with  the  exception  referred  to,  being  found  I believe 
to  vary  with  the  temperature,  dryness  or  moisture  of 
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the  seasons,  may  be  regarded  as  the  local  products  of 
certain  strata  permeated  by  atmospheric  humidity, 
and  scarcely  entitled  to  further  notice,  being  destitute 
of  medicinal  virtues. 

Dr.  Garnett  describes  the  Horley  Green  Spaw  as 
having  been  but  lately  discovered,  and  its  medical 
properties  still  more  recently  ascertained,  from  which 
may  be  inferred  that  it  has  now  been  known  as  a 
Chalybeate  for  about  sixty  years.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  Scarborough 
Waters,  it  has,  during  this  period,  undergone  consi- 
derable change  both  in  kind  of  saline  contents  and 
degree  of  impregnation  ; and  the  great  discrepancies 
observable  in  the  analyses  of  springs  undertaken  at 
different  times,  can  only  be  reconciled  on  this  suppo- 
sition. Assuming  the  results  of  Dr.  Garnett’s  expe- 
riments to  have  been  correct,  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, is  very  probable,  the  water  was  decidedly  too 
strong  in  most  cases  for  medicinal  use,  and  ought 
only  to  have  been  employed  under  proper  superin- 
tendence. It  will  now  be  found  of  more  extended 
value,  and  a more  safe  auxiliary  to  professional  treat- 
ment. It  will  agree  better  with  the  stomach,  and 
probably  exert  a more  beneficial  effect  from  its  being 
in  a more  favorable  state  for  absorption  into  the 
system. 

A knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  acids  and  bases 
contained  in  a mineral  water,  enables  the  physician 
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to  form  a general  estimate  of  its  medicinal  virtues, 
from  its  synthetical  resemblance  to  one  with  the 
exact  effects  of  which  he  is  already  acquainted,  and 
it  is  therefore  by  this  means  that  he  would  found  a 
rational  theory  of  its  operation.  With  this  view,  the 
Horley  Green  Water  has  recently  been  submitted  to 
Analysis,  and  the  following  is  the  result,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  West,  of  Leeds,  whose  skill  and  accu- 
racy in  this  department  of  chemical  manipulation  are 
sufficiently  well  known  and  established  to  need  no 
further  comment. 

TEMPERATURE  48*5°  F. 

IN  EACH  IMPERIAL  GALLON. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas 5*5  cubic  inches. 

Nitrogen 7 ’ 25  ditto. 

Total 12*75  ditto. 

GRS. 

40*77  Sulphate  of  Iron,  dry,  or  74  * 5 in  crystals. 

15  * 26  Sulphate  of  Lime,  or  19*3  in  crystals. 

5 * Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or,  10  * 25  in  crystals. 

* 32  Chloride  of  Calcium,  or  * 59  in  crystals. 

* 93  Silica 

1 * 22  Alumina 

63*5 

The  above,  when  compared  with  the  analysis  of 
Dr.  Garnett,  performed  fifty  years  ago,  is  dissimilar, 
as  well  in  the  nature  of  its  composition  as  in  the 
quantity  of  gases  and  saline  matters  with  which  the 
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water  is  imbued.  This  difference  is  partly  ascribable 
to  the  change  which  time  silently  effects  on  all 
springs,  probably  arising  from  the  perpetual  solution 
going  forward  in  their  subterranean  channels,  and 
the  gradual  diversion  to  fresh  strata  in  their  course, 
and  partly  to  an  error  committed  by  Dr.  Garnett,  as 
to  the  redundance  of  alum  contained. 

A certain  uniformity  is  commonly  observed  in  the 
nature  of  the  neighbouring  deposits,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  springs  which  flow  through  them,  whose 
geological  relations  are  often  thus  obvious.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Horley  Green  abounds  with  pyrites, 
a binary  compound  mineral  consisting  of  iron  and 
sulphur,  from  the  decomposition  of  which,  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  the  principal  ingredients  of  the 
water  are  doubtless  derived.  And  as  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  soil  and  stratification  prevails  hereabouts, 
so  two  or  three  other  springs  are  found  charged  in 
like  manner,  which,  emptying  themselves  into  the 
rivulet  below  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  depo- 
siting a portion  of  their  lime  and  iron,  encrust  its 
bed  with  ochre,  and  from  hence  it  obtains  the  name 
of  Red-beck.  Of  these  several  streamlets,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  medi- 
cinal purposes. 

Though  destitute  of  limestone,  as  a formation, 
there  is  about  the  Horley  Green  Spring  a blueish 
slaty  calcareous  marl  mixed  with  the  pyrites,  from 
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which  the  base  of  the  second  salt  of  the  analysis  is 
most  likely  derived,  as  well  as  the  third,  for  wherever 
there  is  lime,  in  my  opinion,  magnesia  is  not  far 
distant,  although  it  may  be  in  so  small  appreciable 
quantity  as  perhaps  not  to  enable  us  to  detect  more 
than  a trace  of  its  existence.  The  silica  is  taken  up 
from  the  sandstone  or  mill- stone  grit,  and  the  alu- 
mina from  the  clay.  The  carbonic  acid  is  most  likely 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  nitrogen  or  azote  from  the 
atmospheric  air,  whose  oxygen  is  abstracted  in  the 
conversion  of  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites  into  sulphuric 
acid.  Nitrogen  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  cold  springs, 
whilst  atmospheric  air  is  nearly  universal.  The 
oxygen  therefore  necessary  to  the  sulphur  becoming 
sulphuric  acid,  may  arise  from  this  source,  disen- 
gaging the  * nitrogen ; for,  unlike  most  waters,  this 
contains  no  atmospheric  air,  and  must  have  lost  it  in 
the  way  supposed.  In  Thermal  Springs,  azote  is 
very  abundant.  In  the  Buxton  Water  it  is  almost 
the  sole  gaseous  constituent ; and  forms  95  per  cent, 
of  the  gas  which  bubbles  up  in  the  Bath  Waters. 

In  all  probability  mineral  waters  owe  their  saline 
and  gaseous  impregnation,  generally,  to  the  processes 
of  solution,  sublimation  and  lixiviation  existing  in  the 
earth's  interior,  aided  by  hidden  influences.  There  is 
no  where  in  nature  a chemically  pure  water,  for  this 
fluid  is  the  great,  the  universal  solvent,  and  is  con- 
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stantly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  either  light,  heat, 
air,  or  matter,  all  agents  incessantly  at  work  changing 
its  original  purity. 

There  is  scarcely  a subject  more  worthy  of  profound 
meditation,  or  better  calculated  to  excite  a lively 
interest  in  the  mind  of  an  enquirer,  than  the  origin 
of  those  inexhaustible  springs  which  for  a long 
succession  of  ages  have  poured  forth  such  enormous 
quantities  of  saline  and  gaseous  matters.  The  in- 
quiry is  a difficult  one,  and  not  suited,  perhaps,  to 
these  pages;  but  though  the  true  secret  should  never 
be  revealed,  it  is  important  to  demonstrate  in  what 
manner  they  might  be  created  by  the  operations  of 
those  hidden  causes  of  heat,  mass,  time,  and  pressure, 
energies  exercised  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  are  probably  instrumental  in  the  production  of 
all  those  varied  features  which  mineral  waters  present. 

Did  we  always  find  the  solid  ingredients  with  which 
mineral  waters  are  charged  already  prepared  in  masses, 
and  forming  strata  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  trace  their  origin  from 
these  sources  ; but  such  is  not  often  the  case,  and  it 
becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  seek  for  other  pro- 
bable causes  in  the  discovery  of  their  formation.  If 
Davy’s  hypothesis,  which  regarded  the  crust  of  the 
earth  as  the  result  of  a process  of  oxidation  on  a 
great  scale,  and  its  interior  as  composed  of  the  me- 
tallic bases  of  the  earths  which  enter  most  abundantly 
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into  its  composition,  could  be  substantiated,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  investigation  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  phenomena  attending  volcanoes  and  the  pro- 
duction of  hot  and  cold  springs,  and  their  ingredients, 
be  readily  explained ; and  the  experiments  and  calcu- 
lations of  Maskelyne  and  Cavendish  assuredly  assign 
to  our  globe  a specific  gravity  of  no  less  than  five 
times  that  of  water,  being  fully  one-third  more  than 
the  mean  density  of  its  rocky  crust. 

There  are  some  classes  of  mineral  waters,  however, 
whose  local  relations  are  frequently  obvious,  viz.,  those 
ferruginous  springs  from  pyrites  ; the  thermal  ones, 
which  rise  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  directly  from,  active 
volcanoes  ; and  those  brine  springs,  whose  matrices 
or  parent  formations,  are  clearly  seen  to  be  rock-salt 
deposits. 

The  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air  does  not  appear  in 
the  Horley  Green  water  to  be  now  in  so  great  quantity 
as  represented  by  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Garnett.  Its 
origin,  as  it  emerges  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
has  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
but  amid  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced upon  this  difficult  subject,  that  is  daily 
gaining  ground  which  regards  it  as  the  result  of 
terrestrial  heat  causing  calcination  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  or  common  limestone,  which  is  known  to 
exist  in  so  great  abundance  (second  indeed  in  quan- 
tity to  Silica)  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  so  far  as 
c 
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it  has  yet  been  explored  by  man.  This  view  of  its 
origin  is  strengthened  by  the  large  ascertained  quan- 
tity of  this  gas  locked  up  in  each  square  yard  of 
limestone,  estimated  by  De  la  Beche  at  1 6,000  cubic 
feet;  by  the  impossibility  of  its  being  evolved  from  the 
combustion  of  coal,  or  formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
its  elements ; and  the  fact  that  among  the  numerous 
examples  of  disrupted  strata  discharged  from  vol- 
canoes, there  are  none  so  common  as  fragments  of 
limestone.  It  might  be  disengaged  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  limestone,  or  calcareous  marl, 
and  is  so  most  probably  at  Horley  Green,  as  already 
stated ; but  sulphur  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
this  acid,  and  this  element  exists,  so  far  as  is  known, 
only  partially,  being  chiefly  the  product  of  volcanic 
energy,  and  as  a sulphuret  of  iron  in  imbedded 
nodules  or  interspersed  with  shale  in  some  of  the  coal 
districts,  and  could  scarcely,  therefore,  supply  the 
enormous  volumes  of  this  gas,  which  impregnating 
so  generally  all  waters,  issue  in  all  quarters  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  origin  of  the  nitrogen,  the  other  gaseous  fluid 
of  the  Horley  Green  water,  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, and  ascribed  to  the  dissociation  of  this  gas 
from  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  originally 
contained  in  the  spring  prior  to  its  reaching  the  strata 
containing  the  pyrites,  or  from  local  exposure  to  it  at 
some  part  of  its  course. 
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The  metallic  and  earthy  salts  constitute  the  great 
proportion  of  the  solid  matters  contained  in  this 
spring.  The  bases  of  these  are  iron,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  all  of  which  enter  largely  into  the  composition 
of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe.  The  acids  found  in 
union  with  them  are  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic.  The 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  formed  either  as  a product 
of  the  union  of  its  elements,  or  as  an  educt  from 
some  sulphuret,  iron-pyrites  being  its  source  in  the 
present  case,  as  likewise  in  the  chalybeates  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Hartfell,  and  Boils  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, the  only  springs  of  this  kind,  of  any  note, 
in  Britain,  that  I am  aware  of.  When  the  sulphates 
predominate  in  a mineral  water  it  generally  contains 
muriates,  but  with  only  a small  quantity  of  free 
carbonic  acid.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  generally 
associated  with  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  most  waters, 
but  especially  in  those  possessing  iron.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  subordinate  proportion  in  the  present  instance, 
whilst  it  is  the  dominant  ingredient  in  the  saline 
aperient  springs  of  Cheltenham,  and  Seidlitz  in 
Bohemia.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is  largely  diffused  in 
mineral  waters,  particularly  when  in  the  vicinity  of 
gypsum  deposits.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  often 
associated  with  the  sulphate,  and  in  some  thermal 
waters  where  its  solubility  is  aided  by  a high  temper- 
ature and  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  it  exercises  con- 
siderable formative  changes  upon  the  physiognomy  of 
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the  earth’s  surface,  as  for  example,  the  enormous 
calcareous  vault  which  constitutes  the  receptacle  of 
the  boiling  Sprudel  in  Bohemia. 

Muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  all  probability 
exists  as  a muriate  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  is 
not  formed  by  the  union  of  its  elements,  but  may  be 
separated  from  its  combinations  there,  by  sulphuric 
acid,  or  by  sulphur  aided  by  heat.  The  muriate  of 
soda  is  the  most  frequent  of  these  combinations,  and 
may  either  be  derived  from  immense  masses  of  rock 
salt,  in  primitive  rocks,  or  from  sea  water,  when  in 
the  vicinity  of  volcanoes.  In  1822,  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  discharged  so  large  a quantity  of  the  muri- 
ate of  soda,  or  common  salt,  as  to  supply  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  villages  with  it  for  culinary 
purposes,  for  many  days.  But  in  the  language  of  an 
esteemed  author  and  fellow  graduate  of  the  year  1830, 
“ Volcanic  rocks  and  mineral  springs  do  not  stand 
to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
but  are  the  effects  of  one  common  cause, — the  vast 
central  igneous  focus ; and  so  long  as  the  gaseous 
products  are  retained  by  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent rocky  strata,  their  elastic  force  progres- 
sively increases,  till  it  becomes  capable  of  rending 
asunder  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  and  clearing 
for  itself  a passage  into  outer  space.  Should  they, 
however,  find  a ready  ascent  through  fissures  already 
existing,  such  an  accumulation  of  elastic  force  cannot 
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take  place,  volcanic  eruptions  will  not  occur,  and 
there  will  be  substituted  for  them  the  permanent  and 
peaceful  ascent  of  mineral  springs/’ 

The  muriate  of  calcium  or  lime  is  introduced  into 
the  foregoing  analysis  by  Mr.  West,  performed  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Murray’s  view  of  the  constitution  of 
mineral  waters.  It  must  be  admitted  however  that  we 
are  still  in  a great  measure  ignorant  of  the  real  state 
in  which  substances  exist  in  mineral  waters,  being 
often  forced  after  the  separation  of  the  constituents 
into  their  simplest  proximate  elements,  to  reconstruct 
a system  of  combinations,  upon  somewhat  hypotheti- 
cal and  arbitrary  suppositions  ; for  Dr.  Murray  found 
that  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime  could 
co-exist  in  a very  dilute  solution  without  decomposi- 
tion. Brande  also  found  that  the  carbonate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia  do  not  decompose  each 
other  when  each  is  dissolved  in  60  parts  of  water ; 
nor  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime  when 
in  6000  times  their  weight  of  water ; all  which  would 
seem  to  confirm  Berthollett’s  views  regarding  the 
influence  of  mass  in  modifying  the  force  of  affinities, 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  “ that  when  several 
salts  are  dissolved  in  the  same  solution,  even  those 
which  do  not  decompose  each  other,  a certain  reaction 
ensues,  each  acid  combining  with  a portion  of  each 
base,  and  there  arises  a series  of  compounds  resulting 
from  the  reciprocal  union  of  all  the  elements ; the 
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number  of  which  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum 
of  all  the  acids  into  the  sum  of  all  the  bases.” 

Magnesia,  lime,  and  the  ores  of  iron  are  very  ex- 
tensively diffused  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  and 
their  origin,  therefore,  as  constituents  of  mineral  waters 
in  combination  with  the  acids  whose  probable  sources 
have  already  been  explained,  will  now  be  obvious. 
The  beneficent  profusion  of  iron  in  nature  is  only 
proportioned  to  its  pre-eminent  utility  over  all  the 
other  metals,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  domestic 
life.  It  is  scattered  in  every  mineral  formation,  and 
disseminated  in  almost  every  soil.  It  is  a medicine 
of  much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to  the 
healthy  human  frame.  So  universally  distributed  is 
iron  that  scarcely  any  cold  spring  is  destitute  of  it, 
and  it  is  the  quantity  of  this  metal  contained,  and 
its  being,  medicinally  considered,  the  predominant 
ingredient  of  a water,  that  constitutes  a chalybeate. 
In  this  sense  the  Horley  Spring  is  par  excellence 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a genuine  chalybeate, 
for  whilst  the  carbonated  ones  do  not  at  best  contain 
one  grain  in  a pint  of  the  water,  this  possesses  rather 
more  than  nine  grains  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  of 
iron  in  the  same  quantity  of  that  liquid.  It  occurs 
as  a protosulphate,  and  deposits  a portion  of  the 
metal  by  agitation  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
along  its  channel  on  becoming  a persulphate. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THERAPEUTICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
HORLEY  GREEN  WATER. 


Scire  potestates  Aquaram,  usumque  bibendi. — Virg. 


Having  resided  nearly  ten*  years  at  a fashion- 
able watering  place  possessing  mineral  springs,  and 
having  written  two  volumes  on  the  subject  of  its 
waters,  sea  bathing,  vapour,  douche,  warm,  and 
medicated  baths,  I may  fairly  advance  some  claim  to 
a knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  class  of  medical  agents, 
and  I unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the  Horley  Green 
Spa  possesses  a very  strong  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
a powerful  tonic  and  chalybeate. 

Moreover,  when  iron  is  indicated,  this  spring 
affords  a pleasant  form  of  exhibiting  it,  and  whilst 
drugs  are  often  loathed  and  neglected,  the  most 
fastidious  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it.  And 
although  these  conclusions  are  drawn  not  so  much 
from  experience  in  the  use  of  a mineral  water  so 
recently  revived,  as  from  its  ascertained  chemical 
composition,  yet  a few  cases  of  its  efficacy  have 
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already  satisfied  me  that  any  sanguine  expectations 
formed  from  analogy  are  more  than  fully  realized  in 
its  use.  The  water  having  undergone  change  since 
the  time  of  Dr.  Garnett’s  Publication,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  cull  from  its  pages  the  valuable  cases  therein 
detailed,  and  apply  them  to  our  present  purpose,  but 
must  rest  content  to  explain  its  operation,  as  is 
applicable  to  other  remedies,  upon  general  principles 
of  therapeutical  agency. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Horley  Green  water  acts 
upon  the  living  tissue  I conceive  to  be ; first , by 
exerting  a direct  impression  upon  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  and  coats  of  the  stomach, 
thence  instantly  extended  by  the  connecting  tract  to 
the  medulla  spinalis  and  encephalon,  which  operation, 
in  common  parlance,  obtains  the  name  of  sympathy ; 
and  secondly , it  is  conveyed  by  absorption,  undecom- 
posed, into  the  system,  through  the  medium  of  the 
circulation  and  lymphatic  vessels.  It  thus  effects  a 
change  upon  the  organism  and  functions  of  the 
human  body,  affecting  digestion,  nutrition,  and 
secretion,  and  modifying,  though  perhaps  insensibly, 
them  all.  The  water,  independent  of  its  saline  im- 
pregnation, received  into  the  blood,  will  dilute  that 
fluid  and  produce  alteration  in  its  qualities,  occasion- 
ing a determination  to  .the  kidneys  and  skin,  and 
the  saline  ingredients,  by  their  extreme  divisibility 
and  the  tenuity  of  their  menstruum,  be  rendered  more 
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diffusible  over  the  system,  penetrating  the  capillaries, 
and  resolving  obstruction  in  the  secretory  organs. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  in  estimating  the  therapeutical 
agency  of  a spa-water,  to  ascertain  what  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  mere  water,  its  influence  as  a vehicle 
to  the  saline  contents,  and  what  to  the  foreign  con- 
tents themselves  therein  contained.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  it  is  important  to  consider  its  several  relations  as 
a whole  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  its  temperature, 
the  exercise  taken  to  aid  its  operation,  and  the  moral 
effect  of  its  use  upon  the  mind. 

The  protosulphate  of  iron  is  doubtless  the  predomi- 
nant and  characterizing  salt  in  the  Horley  Green 
Spring,  both  as  to  quantity  and  superior  activity,  but 
its  operation  will  be  aided  by  its  conjunction  with  the 
other  salts  and  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in 
a ratio  beyond  that  which  can  be  explained  by 
quantity  or  similarity  of  property  ; it  is,  indeed,  the 
union  that  augments  their  common  action,  and  gives 
to  each,  under  such  combination,  increased  power. 
The  hydrated-peroxide  of  iron  precipitated  along  the 
channel  of  the  water  course,  renders  it  not  improba- 
ble that  the  carbonic  acid  holds  some  of  it  in  solution 
as  a proto- carbon  ate,  until  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, from  the  strong  affinity  of  this  metal  for 
oxygen,  it  attracts  an  additional  portion,  disengages 
the  fixed  air,  and  becomes  insoluble,  forming  the 
ochery  deposit.  The  analysis  as  given  by  Mr.  West 
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could  of  course  take  no  recognition  of  this  feature  of 
the  spring,  which  is  nevertheless  important  in  judg- 
ing of  its  effects,  and  would  indicate  that  it  is 
desirable  to  take  the  water  at  the  fountain  head,  in 
order  to  obtain  all  its  virtues.  In  solution,  too,  the 
proto- sulphate  soon  becomes  the  persulphate  from  a 
like  cause,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 

The  Officinal  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  is  generally  a 
heterogeneous  compound,  and  will  usually  be  found 
to  consist  of  the  insoluble  peroxide,  seldom  containing 
at  most  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate, 
which  is  the  active  principle  of  the  medicine.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  the  large  doses  commonly  adminis- 
tered of  this  preparation,  nine-tenths  of  which  is 
inert ; and  hence  the  discordance  of  opinion  as  to  its 
efficacy,  two  samples  not  often  to  be  met  with  exactly 
alike.  For  this  reason  I prefer  the  rust  of  iron  made 
by  exposing  the  metal  to  moisture  and  oxidation 
from  the  air,  believing  it  to  be  more  what  it  is 
wished,  viz.,  a carbonate  with  the  minimum  of 
oxygen.  But  whether  made  in  this  way  or  by  decom- 
posing the  proto -sulphate  with  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
without  great  care,  it  becomes  a peroxide,  which 
does  not  readily  unite  with  carbonic  acid.  Five 
grains  of  the  Subcarbonate  of  Soda  added  to  a tumbler 
glassful  of  the  Horley  Green  water,  taken  immediately, 
would  afford  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  pure 
proto-carbonate  as  a dose  in  its  most  active  form; 
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and  this,  therefore,  is  the  state  in  which  I would 
recommend  it  when  this  form  of  iron  is  preferred. 
The  same  objection  arises  to  all  the  preparations  of 
iron  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  except  the  per-muriated 
tincture  and  the  sulphate,  and  this  latter  is  often 
prescribed  in  pills,  rather  than  solution,  owing  to  a like 
susceptibility  to  decomposition,  and  sometimes  con- 
tains copper.  It  must,  therefore,  he  a great  desidera- 
tum in  the  practice  of  medicine  to  possess  a mineral 
water  containing  an  unobjectionable  preparation  of 
iron. 

The  powers  of  the  salts  of  this  metal,  whether 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  or  the  artifice  of  man, 
exert  a very  useful  agency  in  the  restoration  of  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  frame,  when  from  disease  it 
has  become  debilitated  and  relaxed.  Medicinal  sub- 
stances endowed  with  this  property  are  called  Tonics. 
Alibert,  when  writing  on  the  combinations  of  iron, 
says,  “ Le  sulfate  de  fer  est  celui  que  Ton  emploie  le 
plus  communement  pour  les  besoins  de  la  medecine 
and  afterwards  adds,  “ la  vertu  tonique  du  fer  a ete 
celebre  dans  tous  les  temps.  Ceremede  paroit  agir 
en  portant  une  sorte  d’astriction  sur  les  fibres  du 
solide  vivant ; aussi  convient-il  toutes  les  fois  qu’il  y a 
laxite  generale  ou  partielle.,, 

The  sulphate  is  not  a common  form  of  iron  in 
chalybeates,  the  Sand-rock  Spa  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Hartfell  Spa,  the 
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Brighton  water,  one  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Ferrieres  and  Vais,  in  France,  comprise  the  chief,  if 
not  all,  the  noted  springs  of  this  class,  which, 
however,  possess  infinitely  greater  medicinal  power 
than  the  carbonated  chalybeates.  Pereira  mentions 
the  Vicar’s  Bridge,  of  this  kind,  as  the  strongest 
mineral  water  in  existence ; but  the  Sand-rock,  as 
analysed  by  Dr.  Marcet,  and  described  by  Dr.  Berger, 
contains  107  grains  of  saline  matter  in  each  pint  of 
16  ounces,  of  which  41  grains  are  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  31  sulphate  of  alumina,  than  which,  I conceive, 
there  can  be  none  found  more  strongly  impregnated. 
Such  springs  are  not  well  adapted  for  use,  and  could 
only  safely  be  administered  largely  diluted  with  soda 
water,  as  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  dose  of  a scruple 
acts  as  an  emetic.  Besides,  their  combination  with 
so  great  a proportion  of  alum  must  necessarily  limit 
their  exhibition  with  propriety  to  a very  few  cases ; 
whilst  in  the  Horley  Green  Spring  there  is  but  a 
grain  and  a quarter  of  alumina  in  an  imperial  gallon 
of  it. 

The  next  salt  of  Mr.  West’s  analysis  is  the  sulphate 
of  lime . In  a concentrated  solution  this  is  precipitated, 
being  sparingly  soluble,  but  when  in  a dilute  state 
no  such  change  occurs,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  it  exists  at  Horley  Green  to  possess  a 
gentle  tonic  and  alterative  property.  The  frequency 
of  this  salt’s  presence  in  the  waters  of  goitrous 
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districts  has  led  many  persons  to  suppose  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  that  disease.  If  we  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  our  art,  and  to  the  known  physiological  effects  of 
lime  and  its  compounds,  we  ought  rather  to  regard 
it  as  the  antidote  which  Beneficent  Nature  has  pro- 
vided in  localities  not  distant  from  the  poison.  It  is 
to  the  abundant  presence  of  this  gypsum  or  earthy 
salt  in  the  water  of  Paris,  and  in  that  of  some  parts 
of  Switzerland,  that  the  uneasy  sensations  first  felt 
by  strangers  on  visiting  those  places  are  ascribed. 
St.  Winifred’s  well  water  at  Holywell,  in  Wales, 
which  rises  out  of  the  crevices  of  a solid  limestone 
rock,  is  said  to  be  the  purest  spring  in  England,  and 
at  one  time  was  much  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of 
cases  similar  to  those  in  which  the  Malvern  waters 
have  been  celebrated.  The  Ilkley  water  is  said  to  be 
very  pure,  but  the  climate  of  the  place  is  so  cold  and 
severe,  as  not  to  be  suited  to  the  recovery  of  health  ; 
and  indeed  it  has  no  pretensions  to  be  so  considered. 
It  is  an  improper  place  for  invalids,  and  its  springs 
have  no  medicinal  virtues  beyond  that  of  temperature 
over  other  ordinary  water,  which  when  between  45 
and  55  degrees  of  Farenheit  is  certainly  tonic  to  the 
stomach. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  proportion  held  in 
solution  at  Horley  Green,  may  be  expected  to  act  as 
a tonic  refrigerant,  and  diuretic,  and  in  warm  weather, 
with  exercise,  likewise  upon  the  skin.  A practice  of 
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ordering*  factitious  mineral  waters  to  patients  residing 
in  large  towns  has  much  prevailed  of  late.  The 
Pulna  water  is  a fashionable  form  of  this  kind,  and 
no  doubt  if  continued  for  some  time,  accompanied  by 
a suitable  regimen,  is  found  useful  in  many  chronic 
complaints.  The  palate,  however,  ought  less  to  be 
regarded  than  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

The  remaining  salts  of  the  analysis  are  found  to  be 
in  so  small  quantity  as  scarcely  to  justify  any  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  active  agents.  The  combination 
nevertheless  of  different  substances,  possessing  similar 
effects,  augments  their  common  properties , the  aggre- 
gate power  resulting  being  found  in  a ratio  beyond 
that  which  could  be  explained  by  degree  or  similarity 
of  property  when  singly  considered,  subordinates  by 
this  union  multiplying  considerably  their  known 
qualities.  They  will  all  be  tonic  in  their  operation. 
The  muriate  of  lime  often  exerts  an  influence  in  dis- 
persing scrofulous  engorgements  of  the  glands,  by 
increasing  the  activity  of  the  lymphatic  and  capillary 
system.  It  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  curing 
Bronchocele  when  iodine  had  failed.  It  may  be  ad- 
ministered with  the  permuriate  of  iron,  but  not  with 
the  sulphate  of  that  metal ; and  was  first  used  by 
Fourcroy  in  these  cases.  The  silica  and  alumina  will 
add  to  the  general  corroborative  effect  of  the  water, 
and  the  latter  may  act  as  a gentle  astringent  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  tonic  to  the  fibrous  tissue. 
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Of  the  several  saline  matters  thus  seriatim  referred 
to,  there  are  in  the  imperial  gallon  of  the  Horley 
Green  water  63  grains  and  a half  of  dried  solid  resi- 
duum, or  106.79  in  their  crystallized  state.  We  thus 
discern  that  the  solid  contents  are  in  quantity  not 
large  when  compared  with  other  mineral  waters,  which 
is  important,  for  the  larger  the  proportion  of  gaseous 
matters  and  the  smaller  that  of  the  fixed,  the  more 
easily  is  the  water  borne  by  the  stomach  in  weak 
states  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  apt  to  be 
nauseated  and  oppressed  when  there  is  a large  quan- 
tity of  salts  contained  in  it. 

The  temperature  of  the  spring  is  about  49°  F.,  I 
believe,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ; whilst  on  the  con- 
trary, all  variable  springs  are  coldest  at  the  end  of 
spring,  and  warmest  in  autumn,  reaching  their 
highest  point  in  September.  The  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  or  fix$d  air  in  a chalybeate  performs 
an  important  part  in  many  cases  of  delicate  health, 
particularly  in  those  marked  by  gastric  irritability. 
Thus  dissolved  and  associated,  the  water  sits  easily  on 
the  stomach  by  its  tonic  and  stimulant  power  upon 
the  nerves  of  that  viscus,  and  may  be  expected  to 
exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  improve  the  appetite.  Of 
the  effect  of  the  nitrogen  1 am  not  prepared  to  say 
anything  at  present,  more  than  offer  a conjecture  that 
it  is  probably  inert. 

We  must  now  view  the  water  as  a single  compound. 
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bearing  in  mind  its  temperature,  the  fixed  air  with 
which  it  is  moderately  charged,  the  minute  divisibility 
of  the  salts  and  the  tenuity  of  their  menstruum,  the 
salts  themselves  and  their  quantity,  the  water  as  a 
diluent,  the  exercise  and  moral  influence  accompany- 
ing its  use,  and  we  shall  invest  its  operation  with 
powers  which  to  be  conclusive  will  only  require  to  be 
confirmed  by  that  experimentum  crucis, — experience. 

I have  said  first,  that  the  primary  effect  of  the 
Horley  Green  water  will  be  a tonic  impression  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  conveyed  by  sympathy 
throughout  the  system ; second,  that,  presented  there 
over  a large  surface,  it  is  directly  absorbed  by  the 
capillary  and  lymphatic  system  into  the  circulation  ; 
and  third,  that  it  will  then  exert  peculiar  energies  in 
distant  parts,  affecting  the  general  constitution  and 
distribution  of  the  fluids.  As  already  stated,  its 
operation  is  physiologically  and  therapeutically  tonic, 
rendering  the  pulse  fuller  and  firmer,  though  not 
necessarily  quicker.  This  stimulant  power  may  be 
directed  to  different  organs  in  different  degrees,  not 
appreciable  to  the  feelings  of  the  individual,  but  ex- 
ercises its  influence  in  exciting  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, promoting  secretion,  and  the  digestive  function, 
and  operate  indirectly  through  the  nerves  generally 
upon  the  locomotive  organs.  Substances  possessed 
of  this  property  are  doubtless  stimulants,  but  from 
their  permanent  good  effects  in  gradually  establishing 
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and  renewing  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  body, 
they  are  said  to  give  tone  and  tension  to  the 
muscular  fibre,  and  hence  obtain  the  name  of  tonics. 
They  are  excitants,  but  excitants  are  not  necessarily 
tonics.  Stimulants  are  commonly  succeeded  by 
depression  and  collapse,  whilst  tonics  are  followed  by 
increased  power ; and  it  is  important  to  be  understood 
in  this  matter,  so  that  the  terms  made  use  of  may 
not  confuse  the  general  reader.  Sometimes  the  dose 
governs  the  effect  produced,  thus  one  glass  of  port 
may  prove  tonic,  whilst  a pint  is  stimulant,  and  a 
bottle,  followed  by  languor  and  debility.  In  like 
manner,  to  exercise  the  mind  is  to  strengthen  the 
faculties,  whilst  over  excitement  is  succeeded  by  pros- 
tration of  the  intellect.  These  facts  point  out  that 
moderation  is  the  wise  course  to  pursue  both  at  the 
table  and  in  the  closet,  and  enable  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend what  is  meant  by  the  word  tonic . 

The  vegetable  tonics  have  their  action  probably 
confined  to  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  in  the 
first  place,  for  they  have  never,  according  to  Thom- 
son, by  any  chemical  test  been  found  in  the  blood. 
They  undergo  digestion,  and  the  active  principle, 
being  partially  separated,  operates  dynamically  upon 
the  contractile  fibres  of  the  intestine,  strengthening 
its  coats,  and  probably  diminishing  its  calibre 
throughout  the  length  of  its  tube.  Hence  their 
laxative  properties  in  a torpid  state  of  these  organs. 
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But  the  metallic  and  saline  tonics  are,  as  already 
stated,  soon  taken  undecomposed  into  the  blood,  and 
exert  both  a mechanical  and  chemical  action  in  the 
system,  as  well  as  their  primary  impression  upon  the 
nerves  ; from  which,  as  may  be  inferred,  their  power 
is  more  extended,  and  their  superior  efficacy,  when 
administered  in  suitable  cases,  explained.  The  first 
class  operate  upon  the  muscular  tissue  through  their 
influence  upon  the  nerves,  and  the  effect  is  so  general 
over  the  body,  as  to  invigorate  the  functions  of 
secretion  as  well  as  digestion : whilst  the  latter  have 
a similar  power,  attended  by  a change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood,  and  an  augmentation  in  the 
quantity  of  secreted  fluids,  the  liquid  state  in  which 
they  are  usually  given  and  their  solubility  no  doubt 
contributing  to  these  results.  To  account  for  the 
whole  of  the  effects  of  therapeutical  agents  we  must 
refer  to  the  presiding  vital  principle , of  the  nature 
and  essence  of  which  we  know  as  little,  as  of  its  pro- 
bable communicating  tract,  sympathy.  The  proximate 
cause  of  hunger  has  never  satisfactorily  been  ascer- 
tained, but  by  happy  experience  we  learn  that  a 
hearty  meal  puts  an  end  to  the  uneasy  feeling.  In 
like  manner  we  know  that  tonics  brace  the  solids. 

The  medicinal  character  of  the  Horley  Green 
Spring  is  thus  declared  to  be  a nearly  pure  chalybeate, 
whilst  the  combination  of  several  qualities  in  some 
waters  proves  a great  obstacle  to  the  construction  of 
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a complete  theory  of  their  action  independent  of 
empirical  views,  and  hence  arose  the  injurious  appella- 
tion as  applied  to  them  of  “ a universal  medicine.”  We 
have  no  difficulty  here,  however,  in  pointing  out  the 
class  of  cases  likely  to  be  benefited  by  its  use.  It  will 
be  found  most  serviceable  in  the  leucophlegmatic  or 
relaxed  habit,  marked  by  feebleness,  loss  of  appetite 
from  atony  of  the  system,  and  in  depressed  vital  power. 
Its  operation  in  such  cases,  when  suitably  adminis- 
tered, may  be  expected  to  be  attended  by  an  increased 
force  of  the  circulation  without  accelerating  the 
current  of  the  blood,  or  exciting  any  tendency  to  a 
febrile  state ; digestion  and  secretion  will  be  im- 
proved ; the  energy  of  the  capillaries  increased  so  as 
to  reduce  oedematous  swellings  of  the  cellular  tissue ; 
nervous  susceptibility  will  be  lessened,  with  an  aug- 
mentation to  the  contractile  power  and  mobility  of 
the  muscles  or  moving  organs  of  the  body.  Possessed 
of  these  properties,  the  water  cannot  fail  to  prove  a 
great  acquisition  to  our  neighbourhood,  and  make  its 
way  into  public  estimation  generally ; for  if,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  especially,  medical  men  were 
asked  what  type  and  character  the  majority  of  diseases 
presented  to  their  observation  assumed,  they  would, 
I think,  unhesitatingly  say  that  they  are  marked  by  a 
depression  of  the  vital  energy  and  a reduction  of  the 
powers  of  life.  In  chronic  complaints  such  peculiarity 
we  are  prepared  to  expect,  but  the  remark  extends  to 
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acute  disease,  the  ordinary  features  of  which  are 
thereby  modified.  To  the  bulk  of  my  patients  at  the 
Infirmary  the  remark  is  particularly  applicable,  and 
although  they  are  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  they 
serve  to  illustrate  the  general  position.  The  ansemial 
or  feeble  state  in  females,  is  so  common  that  chlorosis 
is  the  chief  malady  next  to  indigestion,  which,  at 
the  Dispensary,  I am  called  upon  to  treat,  affecting 
that  sex.  It  is  characterized  by  a pale,  sallow,  or 
pasty  exsanguineous  looking  skin  and  aspect,  with 
languor,  debility,  palpitation,  and  defective  secretion. 
In  this  abnormal  condition  of  the  body,  chalybeates 
have  happily  long  been  known  and  celebrated  for 
their  efficacy  in  promoting  the  uterine  action,  and 
restoring  the  strength.  The  emmenagogue  effect  is 
probably  indirect,  for  they  have  the  property  of  pro- 
curing that  due  regularity  in  the  performance  of  all 
the  functions  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
health.  The  preparations  of  iron  are  believed  to  alter 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  blood  and 
render  it  more  stimulating,  by  which  means,  every 
organ  receiving  its  proper  portion  of  this  fluid,  a 
salutary  balance  is  preserved  in  the  system ; secretion 
and  absorption  resume  their  wonted  condition,  the 
skin  obtains  its  natural  hue,  the  lips  are  more  florid, 
the  feet  become  more  genially  warm,  the  swelling 
around  the  ancle  joints  disappears,  and  the  muscular 
power  is  materially  augmented.  Pereira  judiciously 
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observes,  " that  iron  exists  in  no  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity in  healthy  blood,  and  is  supposed  to  contribute 
to  its  color,  and  probably  to  its  stimulant  properties ; 
so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  any  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  this  metal  would  be  attended  with  an 
alteration  in  the  action  of  every  organ.” 

Under  a course  of  the  Horley  Green  water,  as  with 
all  the  artificial  ferruginous  preparations,  the  alvine 
evacuations  assume  a black  color,  from  the  formation 
of  a hydrosulphuret  of  iron  within  the  intestine,  of 
which  persons  taking  chalybeate  waters  ought  to  be 
apprized,  lest  the  circumstance  occasion  any  uneasi- 
ness. Som^  have  considered  that  a carburet  is 
formed  within  the  stomach,  and  others  have  regarded 
this  condition  of  the  foeces  as  evidence  that  the  metal 
is  not  readily  absorbed,  but  I am  inclined  to  believe 
both  these  suppositions  to  be  erroneous. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CONCLUDING  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  IN  THE  USE  OF 
THE  SPAW  WATER,  MEDICAL  STATISTICS  OF 
HALIFAX  AND  SKIRCOAT,  &c. 


Foret  perutile  quinimmo  summopere  necessarium,  ut  ii  qui 
custodes  sanitatis  audiunt,  et  morbis  mederi  student,  aquarum 
salutarium  passim  scaturientium  genuinas  et  proprias  vires 
imprimis  probe  et  curate  explorarent,  quo  segrorum  incom- 
modis  recte  consulere  possent. — Hoffman . 


To  ascribe  marvellous  virtues  to  particular  agents 
is  an  error  to  which  mankind  is  easily  ensnared,  and 
one  into  which  authors,  in  their  anxiety  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  give  support  to  their 
own  opinions,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fall.  Let  us 
avoid  this  evil,  and  attach  just  as  much  value  to  the 
Horley  Green  Spring  as  it  deserves,  and  not  more  ; 
for  unfortunately  we  have  yet  to  discover  a universal 
panacea,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  such  will 
hereafter  be  found  in  the  crystal  stream  of  a mineral 
water  of  whatever  strength  or  efficacy.  One  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties  which  will  attend  the  progres- 
sive advance  of  the  spring  into  public  confidence  may 
be  expected  to  arise  from  this  source.  Its  indiscrimi- 
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nate  use  I would  reprobate  in  as  strong  terms  as  those 
who,  from  personal  motives  or  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject, would  condemn  its  administration  altogether.  Its 
misapplication,  though  perhaps  unavoidable,  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  and  calculated,  as  with  the  very  best 
remedies  if  inappropriately  given,  to  cast  discredit 
on  its  use.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  a very 
old  axiom  in  therapeutics,  that  medicinal  agents 
capable  of  doing  much  good  have  usually  the  power 
of  effecting  much  harm  ; and  with  this  admonition  to 
caution  on  the  part  of  invalids,  I proceed  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  taking  the  water  at  all. 

To  the  healthy  and  robust,  1 would  say  “ nec 
medici  nec  curatoris  egere  seger,” — you  are  well  and 
need  no  chalybeate.  But  if  curious  as  to  the  physical 
properties  of  the  water,  exercise  your  limbs  by  a walk 
for  an  hour  in  the  Shibden  valley,  and  if  not  over- 
heated nor  fatigued  by  the  excursion,  you  may  safely 
for  once  take  a draught  of  it.  To  the  sick  I must 
enter  more  into  detail,  and  give  a sketch  as  to  the 
class  of  disorders  for  which  it  is  better  adapted. 

The  season  during  which  mineral  waters  are  em- 
ployed, usually  extends  from  the  month  of  June  to 
that  of  October,  inclusive.  The  summer  and  autumn 
months  are  ordinarily  selected  so  as  to  combine  the 
benefits  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  greater  constancy  and 
mildness  in  the  weather,  and  the  general  exhilarating 
effects  of  this  period  of  the  year  when  all  nature  is 
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smiling  and  full  of  animation.  This  arrangement 
however  is  conventional,  there  being  nothing  so  per- 
emptory in  it  to  prohibit  their  use  at  any  other  period, 
provided  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  place  are  suited 
to  the  convenience  of  the  invalid  and  the  nature  of 
his  malady. 

Previously  to  commencing  a course  of  the  Horley 
Green  water  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  take  some 
preparatory  resolvent  medicines,  for  it  is  not  proper, 
eveiv  when  otherwise  indicated,  in  disordered  condi- 
tions of  the  digestive  organs  dependent  on  biliary 
derangements,  until  these  are  rectified  by  appropriate 
remedies.  The  means  used  to  effect  this  object 
ought  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  can  be  with  the  ulti- 
mate intention  of  the  water  in  the  removal  of  the 
complaint.  At  Scarborough  I commonly  recom- 
mended the  following  warm  purgative  to  correct  this 
state  of  body,  which  is  equally  suited  here  : 

R.  Pil : Rhei  Comp : scrupulos  duos. 

Ut  fiant  Pil:  viii.  Sumt.  duas  hora  decubitus,  per  tres  vel 
quatuor  nodes  sequentes. 

Or,  if  the  bowels  were  merely  sluggish  in  their  natural 
operation,  unattended  by  disordered  stomach,  this 
formula : 

R.  Pil : Aloes  c.  Myrrha  drachmam. 

Fiant  Pilulae  xii.  Capt.  unam  vel  duas  hora  somni,  alvo  astricta ; 

continued  during  the  course  if  necessary,  or  so  long 
as  constipation  existed. 
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It  was  my  object  in  the  last  chapter  to  recite  the 
effects  of  the  Horley  Green  water,  as  deduced  from 
those  general  principles  of  therapeutical  agency,  com- 
monly resorted  to  in  the  explanation  of  the  modus 
operand i of  other  remedies ; but  it  was  by  no  means 
affirmed  that  this  reservoir  of  healing  efficacy  is  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  a substitute,  still  less  as  an  equi- 
valent, in  active  disease,  for  other  remedies,  and  lest  I 
may  be  supposed  to  over-rate  its  powers  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  here  distinctly  to  state,  that  it  will  some- 
times be  found  of  itself  a good  substitute,  but  still 
more  frequently  a valuable  auxiliary  in  the  cure  of 
chronic  complaints,  in  that  class  and  form  which 
embrace  a large  proportion  to  which  human  flesh  is 
heir.  It  must  not  be  relied  on  in  the  graver  forms 
of  disease,  occurring  in  plethoric  habits,  or  in  such 
as  assume  an  inflammatory  or  febrile  character.  In 
these  cases  its  operation  would  be  doubly  pernicious; 
first , as  being  improperly  employed  at  all ; and 
secondly , in  wasting  that  time  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  more  profitable  application  of  measures 
under  authorized  medical  superintendence. 

I have  stated  that  the  diseases  principally  met  with 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  are  generally  marked 
by  a depression  of  the  powers  of  life.  This  observa- 
tion, in  so  far  as  my  own  experience  extends  during 
the  last  fifteen  months,  is  very  applicable  to  the 
parish  of  Halifax.  In  a given  number  of  cases,  in 
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which  I have  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  lancet 
once  here,  it  was  employed  at  least  four  or  five  times 
at  Scarborough,  from  disease  assuming  a more  purely 
inflammatory  character,  and  febrile  type,  at  that  place. 
The  patients  there  bore  depletion  better,  and  the 
nature  of  their  attacks  were  for  the  most  part  of  so 
acute  a kind  as  to  require  this  active  treatment.  The 
causes  of  this  modification  in  the  aspect  and  features 
of  disease  in  different  localities,  it  is  not  my  present 
object  to  explain.  That  the’y  are  not  referable  to 
humidity  of  climate,  nor  to  any  impurity  of  atmos- 
phere singly,  is  almost  certain,  though  both  these 
qualities  are,  in  my  opinion,  conducive  to  diminish  the 
energy  of  the  nervous,  and  secondarily,  the  muscular 
and  digestive  systems,  and  hence  to  produce  a ca- 
chexial  tendency.  Statistics  as  to  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  towns  and  country,  and  in  agricultural  when 
compared  with  manufacturing  districts,  need  scarcely 
be  adduced,  as  they  are  well  known,  though  they 
would  certainly  confirm,  in  as  far  as  their  results  are 
concerned,  the  view  taken  on  this  subject.  The  vis 
vitce,  or  conservative  principle  of  the  body  is  lowered, 
and  the  individual  falls  a victim  to  an  attack  which 
might  not  have  proved  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  a 
countryman. 

Debility  is  thus  often  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom of  the  acute  as  well  as  the  chronic  stage  of 
disease,  and  far  beyond  and  different  in  kind  from 
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that  nervous  prostration  which  usually  accompanies 
illnesses  of  this  description.  A leucophlegmatic  or 
relaxed  habit  is  also  oftentimes  the  consequence  as 
well  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  ills  to  which  we 
are  subject,  and  convalescence  is  then  retarded,  or  an 
ultimately  fatal  atrophy  or  wasting  supervenes.  To 
the  convalescent  valetudinarian,  therefore,  any  means 
calculated  to  restore  strength  and  vigour  must  form 
an  important  desideratum ; and  such,  when  properly 
used,  the  Horley  Green  water  is  likely  to  prove. 

The  parish  of  Halifax  is  not  one  of  those  which 
have  been  singly  considered  by  the  Registrar  General 
in  his  first  annual  Report,  and  I therefore  can  obtain 
little  local  information  from  that  quarter ; and  the 
registered  number  of  deaths  furnished  me  by  Mr. 
Barstow,  although  valuable  individually,  cannot 
enable  me  to  state  exactly  the  rate  mortality  bears  to 
the  population,  since  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
have  increased  materially  since  the  last  census  was 
taken,  which  of  course  is  the  only  true  criterion  to  be 
relied  on.  From  the  1st  of  July  1837,  to  the  last 
day  of  June  1838,  there  were  in  the  Township  of 
Halifax  462  deaths.  In  Skircoat,  for  the  same  period, 
115.  During  the  following  twelve  months,  there 
occurred  433  deaths  in  the  one  township,  and  99  in 
the  other.  We  have  thus  two  years,  the  mean  rate 
of  mortality  of  which  in  Halifax  is  44  7 and  in 
Skircoat  107.  Suppose  the  population  of  Halifax  to 
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have  been  between  July  1837  and  June  1839,  the 
time  taken  by  this  estimate,  18,000  souls,  the  rate  of 
mortality  would  amount  to  about  1 in  40^  per  annum 
of  the  inhabitants.  And  let  us  suppose  that  of 
Skircoat  to  have  become  4,500  during  the  same  two 
years,  and  the  deaths  occurring  in  that  township  will  be 
1 in  42^-ly.  From  Mr.  Crowther’s  list  it  appears,  as 
is  the  case  I believe  elsewhere,  that  January,  February, 
and  March  are  the  most  fatal  months  during  the  year. 
In  December  1837  some  epidemic  must  have  pre- 
vailed, for  we  have  66  deaths  registered  for  that  month 
whilst  there  are  but  39  for  the  following  Dec.  in  1838. 

Having  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  two  townships,  the 
accuracy  of  the  rate  of  mortality  as  given  above,  is  of 
course  uncertain.  But  in  considering  the  causes  of 
death  we  do  not  meet  with  the  same  difficulty, 
assuming  at  least  those  assigned,  to  be  correct.  The 
following  table  I have  drawn  up  from  materials  for 
which  I am  likewise  indebted  to  the  Superintendent 
Registrar.  It  comprehends  an  entire  year,  beginning 
with  March  1,  1839,  so  as  to  correspond  in  data  with 
my  Infirmary  practice  commenced  at  that  time,  and 
embraces  the  causes  of  death  with  the  age  and  sex  in 
177  instances  occurring  in  Halifax  and  Skircoat. 

The  deaths  throughout  the  above  year  amounted  in 
the  two  townships  to  62 1 . This  table  affords  the  specific 
causes  in  177  of  them,  comprised  under  five  heads. 
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Thus  at  the  top  of  the  list  there  were  80  deaths 
from  Pulmonary  Consumption , which  is  1 in  7f , or,  in 
round  numbers,  1 in  8 of  the  whole  of  the  deaths 
occurring  during  the  year  in  Halifax  and  Skircoat. 
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Old  age  carried  off  60,  or  about  1 in  1 0 of  the  gross 
number.  Of  these,  20  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty 
and  upwards  ; one  indeed  at  Highroad  Well  was 
declared  to  have  been  105  years  of  age.  Another 
was  94,  and  three  were  89  years  old.  Thirty-three 
had  arrived  at  between  70  and  80.  Moreover,  ten 
died  from  asthma,  20  from  typhus,  and  7 from  con- 
tinued fever.  Each  of  these  results  furnishes  ample 
scope  for  further  disquisition,  but  lest  I be  found 
tedious  and  prolix  to  the  general  reader,  I am  con- 
strained to  stop  here  with  the  hope  of  returning  to 
the  subject  on  some  future  and  more  fitting  occasion. 
It  may  just  be  observed  that  consumption  swept  off 
its  victims  chiefly  in  the  vernal  months,  and  at  the 
ages  of  between  21  and  40  years.  It  is  remarkable 
too  that  out  of  the  whole  177  deaths  here  recorded, 
only  one  died  when  between  55  and  60  years  of  age. 
As  respects  the  sexes  there  is  nearly  an  equality. 
From  the  Registrar  General’s  Abstract  of  Deaths,  I 
learn  that  the  mortality  of  the  West  Riding,  except 
the  northern  part  of  it,  taken  in  1837  and  1838  at 
the  census  of  1831,  bears  the  proportion  of  1 in  about 
47  per  annum,  whilst  that  of  England  and  Wales 
generally  was  found  to  be  1 in  48  males,  and  1 in  51 
in  females,  the  mean  of  which  is  1 in  49. 

Although  digressing  in  some  measure  from  the 
main  object  of  this  essay,  I cannot  refrain  from  giving 
a very  brief  topographical  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
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character  of  some  of  the  diseases  occurring  within 
the  visiting  districts  of  the  Infirmary;  with  an 
enumeration  of  a few  of  the  prevailing  ones  from  the 
lists  of  Mr.  Peacock,  House  Surgeon  to  the  Institu- 
tion, from  the  1st  of  March  1839  up  to  the  *29th  of 
February  1840,  embracing  the  same  entire  year  as 
the  foregoing  table.  At  the  head  of  the  list  is  Fever 
(continued)  of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  155 
cases.  Of  these,  29  occurred  around  the  parish 
Church  and  Southowram  Bank  ; 19  in  Cross  Field  ; 
16  at  King  Cross  and  Trafalgar;  and  15  at  Shaw 
Hill.  It  occurred  in  every  district,  but  these  places 
were  visited  with  it  in  a more  marked  manner.  Of 
Typhus  there  were  2 1 cases  ; of  which,  6 were  in  the 
district  surrounding  the  parish  Church ; 3 in  Cross 
Field  ; 4 at  King  Cross  and  Trafalgar ; 3 at  Pineberry 
Hill ; and  three  at  New  Town  ; the  three  last  places 
all  being  situated  on  the  rising  ground  or  hilly  ridges. 
Of  Pulmonary  Consumption  there  were  28  cases ; of 
which,  6 occurred  in  Cross  Field;  3 in  Haley  Hill; 
3 in  Park  Street ; 3 at  Lower  Shaw  Hill ; and  3 in 
King  Cross  Street.  Of  Asthenia  or  debility  28  in- 
stances. Of  Chorea  or  St.  Vitus’  Dance  2 cases, 
both  occurring  at  Haley  Hill,  and  what  is  somewhat 
singular  is,  that  Mr.  Peacock  during  three  years  never 
met  with  this  disease  but  in  that  district,  viz.,  North- 
owram;  and  during  the  same  period  with  but  one 
case  of  Croup  in  the  whole,  from  which  circumstance 
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may  be  inferred  that  it  is  a rare  complaint  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  assuredly  so  at  least  in  Dispensary 
practice.  Dyspepsia  or  Indigestion  stands  numerically 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  those  in  regular  attendance 
upon  the  Physicians,  of  which  there  were  52.  At 
present  this  imperfect  outline  must  suffice,  the  object 
of  which  is  intended  merely  to  convey  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  prevalent  diseases  at  Halifax,  and  indicating 
the  localities  chiefly  visited  by  them.  Epidemics 
are  considered  uncommon  here,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  none  have  occurred.  Mr.  Peacock  very  pro- 
perly considers  that  in  almost  every  case,  disease  is 
marked  by  debility,  so  that  depletion  to  any  extent  is 
not  practicable  even  in  seizures  accounted  acute,  and 
that  tonics  therefore  are  indicated  often  in  every 
stage,  or  at  least  the  necessary  treatment  is  so  modi- 
fied as  to  require  the  appropriate  remedy  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  a tonic  form. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  the  prevailing 
diseases  of  a district  and  the  local  resources  we 
possess  calculated  to  meet  and  remedy  them,  must  be 
obvious,  and  serve  as  an  apology  for  the  introduction 
of,  what  some  may  consider,  extraneous  matter. 
These  conclusions,  however,  to  the  close  observer, 
will  not  prove  fruitless ; they  will  invest  the  mineral 
water  with  the  importance  it  deserves,  and  serve  in 
some  measure  to  display  its  extended  utility  to  the 
infirmities  inseparable  from  our  physical  and  social 
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state  ; they  will  point  out  some  of  the  principal  evils 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  that  is  the  next  step  to 
the  adoption,  when  practicable,  of  measures  to  correct 
or  mitigate  them. 

Having  shewn  in  the  last  chapter  the  nature  of  the 
states  of  body  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  Horley 
Green  water,  and  adverted  generally  to  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  iron 
taken  either  artificially,  or  in  the  form  of  chalybeates, 
it  remains  for  us  to  consider  briefly  the  more  parti- 
cular morbid  conditions  for  the  alleviation  or  removal 
of  which  the  Spring  is  adapted.  For  the  most  part 
they  will  be  found  to  be  such  as  in  popular  language 
may  be  said  to  require  strengthening  or  bracing 
remedies,  and  are  enfeebled  weak  states  of  body 
arising  either  as  a consequence  of  previous  illness,  or 
a more  gradual  invasion,  so  as  to  become  what  is 
called  “ out  of  health.”  The  water  doubtless  has 
specific  powers,  but  in  generalizing,  I would  say  its 
property  is  to  brace  and  strengthen  the  solids  and 
give  tone  and  vigour  to  the  system.  It  is  more 
chalybeate  than  Tunbridge,  Hastings,  or  Thetford,  it 
has  not  the  aperient  property  of  Cheltenham,  nor  the 
acidulous  quality  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont.  We  thus 
learn  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not ; but  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  general  reader  we  will  divide  diseases 
into  two  great  classes  ; first,  into  those  which  often 
assume  a violent  character,  producing  much  commo- 
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tion,  and  running  to  a comparatively  hasty  termina- 
tion ; and  secondly,  into  those  marked  by  a lingering 
and  less  excited  state  of  the  system.  The  former  are 
designated  acute,  the  latter  chronic  diseases  ; each 
may  terminate  in  the  other,  and  that  the  former  or 
acute  should  end  in  the  latter  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  to  the  latter  or  chronic  forms  of 
complaint  that  I would  confine  the  use  of  this  chaly- 
beate ; and  in  confirming  the  health  of  convalescents 
when  debility  only  is  the  remnant  of  previous  in- 
disposition. 

In  establishing  the  health  of  young  people  when 
the  growth  appears  disproportioned  to  the  strength, 
and  in  those  states  of  defective  energy,  termed 
delicate  and  feeble  constitutions,  a course  of  this 
water  will  prove  useful,  whether  they  arise  from 
effeminate  modes  of  living,  sedentary  employments, 
confinement,  or  from  hereditary  taint.  Of  congenital 
weaknesses,  scrofula  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent, 
much  more  common  in  towns  than  in  the  country, 
and  insidiously  displays  its  inveterate  character  under 
various  forms  at  different  periods  of  life.  In  early 
infancy  this  hydra-headed  monster  involves  the 
mesenteric  vessels ; in  youth  it  presents  itself  in  the 
form  of  swellings  in  the  glands,  oftentimes  those  of 
the  neck,  which  occasionally,  if  not  checked,  ulcerate 
and  leave  ugly  eschars  or  cicatrices,  as  evidences  of 
their  malignity ; at  the  age  of  puberty  when  the 
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energies  of  the  constitution  are  exercised  in  the  more 
perfect  developement  of  every  organ,  this  distressing 
malady  will  sometimes  appear  in  the  shape  of  sore 
eyes,  curvature  of  spine,  caries  of  the  bones,  white 
swellings,  or  tuhucular  consumption.  To  so  formida- 
ble a series  of  ills  I do  not  propose  the  Horley  Green 
water  as  the  remedy  ; such  cases  demand  a long  con- 
tinued and  vigilant  course  of  treatment,  medical  and 
domestic,  but  by  strengthening  the  body  in  every  way 
possible,  we  may  often  anticipate  and  prevent  the 
accession  of  the  disease  or  mitigate  its  violence. 

For  the  dispersion  of  indurated  tumours  from  this 
cause  occurring  in  relaxed  subjects,  I would  recom- 
mend an  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium  in  something 
like  the  following  form,  to  be  taken  in  the  water  : 

R.  Iodinii  scrupulum, 

Iodidi  potassii,  drachmam  dimidiam, 

Tae  Aurantii,  Aq : Font:  a nnciam  dimidiam  ; solve. 

Cap*.  guttas  xx.  e sex  unciis  aquae  mineralis. 

This  form  of  prescription  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
chalybeate  I have  already  used  in  several  cases  with 
no  small  success,  extending  its  range  of  application 
to  such  complaints  as  are  marked  by  inertia  of  the 
vascular  system.  We  thus  combine  the  properties  of 
both  iodine  and  iron,  and  though  they  are  probably 
decomposed,  it  will  not  detract  from  the  known 
efficacy  of  these  substances,  whether  we  regard  the 
resulting  change  to  be  the  formation  of  a sesquiodide 
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of  iron  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  or  remain  in  their 
original  state  as  when  previous  to  being  mixed.  Ten 
drops  in  the  small  well  glassful  of  the  water,  gradually 
increased  to  twenty,  may  prove  a sufficient  dose  for 
young  persons,  whilst  adults  may  increase  the  drops 
to  thirty,  and  the  Spa  water  from  six  to  eight  ounces 
according  to  the  effects.  This  dose  may,  in  pressing 
cases,  be  repeated  twice  a day.  Once  may  in  general 
be  found  sufficient ; and  the  morning  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  or  between  that  meal  and  dinner,  I should 
prefer  to  the  afternoon,  as  the  best  time  for  it  to  be 
taken.  The  good  effects  will  be  promoted  by  exercise 
and  invigorating  diet,  during  the  course,  which  must 
be  of  three  weeks’  duration  or  longer  according  to 
circumstances.  Leucophlegmatic  states  of  the  system 
characterized  by  a relaxed  and  feeble  condition  of  the 
solids,  as  described  at  page  28,  will  likewise  be  benefited 
by  the  solution  dropped  into  the  water,  its  action  to- 
gether with  the  iron  being  directed  upon  the  secretory 
system,  imparting  energy,  tone,  and  vigour  to  that 
function  and  urging  the  absorbents  to  unusual  activity. 
It  is  thus  an  excitant,  and  care  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary in  its  suitable  application. 

In  some  nervous  disorders  attended  by  debility  this 
Spring  is  indicated.  In  Chorea  or  St.  Vitus’  Dance 
it  will  probably  prove  a specific  remedy  after  the 
proper  preliminary  treatment,  which  will  of  course 
vary  according  to  the  assumed  cause,  gastric  irritation 
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being  the  most  common  in  young  persons.  In 
Epilepsy  unconnected  by  organic  lesion  I used  the 
Scarborough  chalybeate  successfully  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  in  one  or  two  others  procured  a longer 
interval  between  the  fits.  Its  operation  in  these 
cases  appeared  to  consist  in  allaying  morbid  excita- 
bility by  the  tonic  power  of  the  iron.  In  Tic  Dolour eux 
and  Hysteria  this  water  will  prove  useful,  but  in  those 
affections  I am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  therefore  five  grains  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  will  require  to  be  added  to  each 
glassful  of  six  ounces,  and  may  be  taken  twice  a day. 
In  chronic  Catarrh  and  Asthma  accompanied  by  ex- 
cessive expectoration  it  will  be  beneficial,  as  also  in 
diminishing  those  nervous  tremors  and  profuse  per- 
spirations often  consequent  upon  long  continued 
attacks  of  indigestion.  In  these  instances  the  tepid 
or  cold  affusion  of  water  or  brine  over  the  surface  of 
the  body  as  well,  would  promote  the  effect,  and  render 
the  relaxed  and  soft  skin  of  a harsh  and  rough  texture, 
conditions  less  favourable  to  the  transit  of  the  per- 
spirable fluids,  and  thus  brace  the  system. 

From  the  stimulus  excited  by  the  fixed  air  and  the 
tonic  power  of  the  iron  upon  the  nervous  papillae  of 
the  stomach , the  water  will  afford  a good  remedy  in 
impaired  and  capricious  appetite,  irregular  digestion, 
and  flatulent  distension  of  that  viscus  when  arising 
from  debility  of  the  assimilating  organs  and  torpor 
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of  the  digestive  function.  M.  Alibert  observes,  “ C’est 
principalement  lorsque  l’estomac  est  frappe  d’atonie 
que  le  fer  produit  d’excellens  effets.”  In  this  form 
of  Dyspepsia , often  induced  by  sedentary,  studious,  or 
irregular  modes  of  life  and  diet,  and  sometimes  by 
depressing  affections  of  the  mind,  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence will  soon  be  apparent,  and  should  the  small 
glassful  of  the  water,  taken  twice  a day,  by  its  taste  be 
repugnant  or  its  temperature  feel  cold  and  oppressive 
to  the  stomach,  these  qualities  may  be  obviated  by 
taking  a cinnamon  or  peppermint  lozenge  after  drinking 
it,  or  by  adding  to  each  dose  a teaspoonful  of  brandy 
or  of  some  aromatic  tincture.  The  course  should  be 
prolonged  to  five  weeks  accompanied  with  daily  ex- 
ercise, and  a suitable  regimen,  consisting  of  plainly 
dressed  food,  taken  at  proper  hours.  The  tinctures  of 
either  lavender,  cardamom,  or  ginger,  as  may  be 
preferred,  will  agree  well  with  the  water,  and  make  it 
sit  more  easily  on  the  stomach  in  such  cases.  The 
Horley  Green  Spring  was  formerly  much  celebrated 
in  the  cure  of  Vermination,  its  ferruginous  ingredient 
being  considered  poisonous  to  many  tribes  of  these 
parasites,  depriving  them  of  vitality,  and  by  strength- 
ening the  digestive  organs  remove  those  conditions 
which  favour  their  formation.  When  thus  given  for 
the  expulsion  of  worms,  a change  of  diet  to  more 
animalized  substances  should  be  superadded  to  a 
course  of  the  water. 

From  what  has  already  been  written  it  will  be 
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observed,  that  the  Horley  Green  water  is  to  be  resorted 
to  chiefly  in  that  large  class  of  disorders  characterized 
by  debility,  atony,  and  inertia  of  the  muscular  and 
nervous  systems,  with  a view  to  affect  the  general 
habit,  and  bring  about  an  opposite  or  more  sthenic 
state  of  it.  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  often 
occurs  in  individuals  of  weak  fibre  and  flaccid  state  of 
the  solids.  A course  of  this  water,  therefore,  of  three 
months’  duration,  together  with  dry  friction  daily  upon 
the  muscles  of  the  back  and  Dr.  Verral’s  prone  posi- 
tion persevered  in,  is,  with  some  modification,  what 
I would  recommend  in  these  cases.  The  water  is 
equally  suited  to  several  other  deviations  from  the 
healthy  state  which  need  not  be  detailed,  such  as 
passive  hemorrhages  and  other  inordinate  weaknesses 
unattended  by  fever ; but  the  foregoing  enumeration 
will  suffice  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  principal 
complaints  for  the  alleviation  of  which  chalybeates 
are  usefully  employed.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  observes, 
“ With  regard  to  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  salts  of 
iron,  the  natural  chalybeates  are  of  eminent  service  in 
all  cases  requiring  tonics and  afterwards  in  the 
same  paragraph,  “ When  the  salts  of  iron  are  indicated 
the  doses  should  be  large.”  To  the  first  proposition 
I cannot  entirely  assent,  for  there  are  many  cases 
demanding  tonics  in  which  those  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  would  rather  be  preferred ; whilst 
with  the  last,  twelve  years  experience  in  the  use  of 
these  remedies  leads  me  to  coincide. 
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ABUSE  OF  THE  SPRING. 


The  Horley  Green  water  has  already  been  in  some 
cases  too  indiscriminately  used,  and  although  we  do 
not  find  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  its  misapplica- 
tion which  a priori , on  considering  the  subject  ab- 
stractedly, we  might  possibly  expect ; yet  it  must  be 
obvious  that  if  it  possess  considerable  medicinal  power, 
it  must  likewise,  when  imprudently  taken,  be  capable 
of  doing  much  mischief,  for  if  otherwise,  it  might  be 
said  to  resemble  those  quack  remedies,  the  effects  of 
which  are  universal  and  all-powerful,  whilst  in  them- 
selves they  possess  no  deleterious  or  noxious  ingre- 
dient. Like  every  other  active  remedy,  it  may  prove 
useful  or  otherwise  according  to  the  manner  of  taking 
it  and  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time.  The 
fact  of  the  abuse  of  this  chalybeate  is  a strong  argu- 
ment of  the  necessity  and  practical  utility  of  this 
treatise,  which  though  it  shew  many  traces  of  hasty 
production,  will  it  is  hoped  prove  a useful  companion 
and  wholesome  guide  in  all  ordinary  instances.  Much 
is  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  reader,  even 
when  the  propriety  of  taking  the  water  at  all  is  decided, 
for  on  the  timely  application  and  the  judicious  manner 
of  its  employment  the  good  effects  will  very  much  de- 
pend. The  dose  will  of  course  vary  according  to  age, 
sex,  constitution,  and  the  object  in  view  in  taking  the 
water,  but  in  general  it  will  be  the  small  well  glassful , 
or  six  ounces  for  adults,  and  half  that  quantity  for 
children,  once  or  twice  a day  except  when  otherwise 
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directed,  and  exercise  is  enjoined.  The  mineral  water 
drinker,  like  the  patient  who  swallows  six  doses  of  his 
medicine  at  once,  must  not  suppose  that  any  other 
result  than  an  injurious  one  can  accrue  from  taking  six 
times  more  water  than  is  ordered  for  him ; and  yet 
the  vicissitudes  in  popular  opinion  experienced  by 
Springs  from  time  to  time,  may  often  be  referred  to 
this  improper  method  of  carrying  these  remedies  into 
execution. 

The  effects  of  chalybeates  are  seldom  rapidly 
apparent  upon  the  system,  hence  what  is  familiarly 
called  “ a course”  of  them  is  necessary.  A full  course 
of  this  Spring  may  be  said  to  extend  to  five  weeks, 
but  its  beneficial  effects  will  be  displayed  if  after  a 
shorter  time  the  strength  is  improving,  the  appetite 
good,  the  food  relished,  and  digestion  easily  per- 
formed, in  fact  the  restoration  of  the  system  tp  that 
state  which  constitutes  health.  It  may  be  taken  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  although  the  morning 
is  preferred,  and  when  it  agrees  it  will  not  occasion 
headache,  nausea,  or  oppression  of  the  stomach,  but 
rather  diffuse  a sense  of  warmth  over  the  body.  The 
diet  must  depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
disorder  and  the  previous  habits  of  the  invalid.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  objectionable  as  forming  the  breakfast. 
Milk  and  bread,  cocoa,  or  chocolate,  are  more  nutri- 
tious, and  generally  recommended  for  those  drinking 
chalybeate  waters.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  he 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


may  temperately  partake  of  ordinary  fare,  provided  it 
be  mild,  nutritive,  and  plainly  dressed. 

Of  the  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood  and  other 
objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spaw  I do 
not  profess  to  treat,  although  they  would  not  prove 
subjects  void  of  attraction  to  persons  inclined  to  such 
pursuits.  To  the  south , the  Grounds  of  Shibden  Hall 
might  probably  be  accessible  to  invalids  if  furnished 
with  tickets  by  some  one  duly  authorised  to  grant 
them  by  the  liberal  proprietress  of  that  estate  ; and  to 
the  north , Scout  Hall,  High  Sunderland,  the  Stone 
Quarries,  the  curiously  constructed  Water  Pump,  and 
Robin  Hood’s  Palace,  would  each  serve  to  amuse  the 
mind  during  a morning’s  ramble.  The  best  lodg- 
ings hereabouts  appear  to  be  at  Mr.  Joseph  Pearson’s, 
of  Park  House,  immediately  above  the  residence  of 
E.  Emmett,  Esq. 
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